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AWORD FROM THE CHAIRMAN 
OF THE NATIONAL CLUB 
HOUSE COMMITTEE 


Readers of the Journal will remember 
with interest the plan presented to the 
Association in April for possible head- 
quarters in Washington. ‘This plan was 
initiated and described in detail by Mrs. 
Raymond B. Morgan, whose vision has 
so frequently culminated in practical re- 
sults of great value. 

When the Club House idea was acted 
upon at the Biennial, a committee was 
ordered to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent which should have general man- 
agement of selection of place, details of 
lease and plans for occupancy. It was 
found to be almost impossible to obtain 
a chairman of this general committee 
outside of Washington who could keep 
in touch with business arrangements, 
and finally Mrs. Morgan was persuaded, 
much against her will, to take the chair- 
manship, not only of the House Com- 
mittee, but also of the general manage- 
ment. 

How well she accomplished _ this 
double duty is shown by the insistence 
of the lawyer that she should retain 
nominal charge of all matters connected 
with the.lease and the lawsuit which 
followed the repudiation of the lease by 
the owner. When the burden of man- 
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agement became too heavy, on account 
of the opening of the Club House, Mrs. 
Morgan resigned the chairmanship of 
the National Committee, with the un- 
derstanding that I, since | am now 
in Washington somewhat indefinitely, 
should assume that share of the work. 
I have accepted with the distinct under- 
standing that Mrs. Morgan shall work 
with me for the successful completion 
of the Washington plans. 

The other members of the Committee 
deserve utmost consideration for indi- 
vidual work. Mrs. Hill as Chairman of 
Finance has planned for the where- 
withal to carry the work; Mrs. 
Wheeler’s advice on circulars, and 
financial assistance at the opening, have 
been invaluable; Mrs. Pearmain has a 
reputation in connection with the Bos- 
ton College Club which will assure us a 
beautiful setting for the A. C. A. Club 
House. Mrs. Orville Martin. comes to 
you in her membership campaign some- 
what as an impresario, offering much 
return for the check vou will send; and 
Mrs. Gertrude Martin is always our 
efficient secretary, with knowledge of 
every legal and official step in negotia- 
tions, 

We believe you will thoroughly enjoy 
the Club House and will loyally support 
every request from the committee. 

Eva Perry Moore. 



























THE NATIONAL CLUB HOUSE 


Eprror’s Note: For the facts contained 
in this sketch and for a large part of the 
wording the editor is indebted to Mrs. Abby 
Gunn Baker of the Washington Branch, who 
has traced with minute care the history of 
the house and has supplied more informa- 
iion about the neighborhood than it has been 
possible to include in this issue. 


The Association of Collegiate Alum- 
nae has not only a name; it has ac- 
quired also a local habitation—a_habi- 
tation in the very heart of the nation’s 
capital on the famous old LaFayette 
Square, where, if one only wears the 
right sort of spectacles, one may see 
all sorts of distinguished ghosts. The 
Square is now a grassy, tree-shaded 
park, with yellow gravelled walks wind- 
ing through it in all directions, where 
saucy, friendly gray squirrels importune 
one for nuts and even the birds are 
neighborly and unafraid. More or less 
imposing residences, some of them rich 
in historic associations, surround it on 
all sides, the most famous of them all 
being the Executive Mansion itself, 
which with its encompassing grounds 
lies to the south of the Square and 
faces, almost directly across it, the 
new A. C. A. Club House and _ head- 
quarters. The house stands in the very 
heart of historic Washington, easily 
reached from the great Union Station, 
only a very short distance from the 
main hotel and shopping district, and 
giving easy access to the most important 
of the great public buildings. Nowhere 
in Washington is there another building 
so admirably suited to the purposes to 
which the Association plans to devote it. 

Looking out from the white-sashed, 
wisteria-shaded windows of this beauti- 
ful old colonial. house one can see far 
more than the present Lafayette Square 
with its trees and monuments, its grav- 
eled walks and grassy places, its birds 
and squirrels; more even than the living 
men—humble government clerks, it may 
be, or representatives, or senators, or 





foreign ambassadors or even presidents 
—whose restless feet pass and repass on 
their never-ending errands. 










































































“Hay and 
\dams in_ that 
raphy, The Education of Henry Adams, 
“had the advantage of looking out of 


Adams,” writes Henry 


remarkable autobiog- 


their windows on LaFayette Square 
with the sense of having all that anyone 
had; all that the world had to offer; all 
that they wanted in life’; and again a 
little later he adds, still speaking ot 
Hay and himself: “Their chief title to 
consideration was their right to look 
out of their windows on great men, 
alive or dead, in LaFayette Square.” 
All that Hay and Adams could see from 
their windows we too can see. Only a 


brick partition separates the inhabitants 
of the club house from the rooms where 
Adams lived and wrote, in the house 
which, with the adjoining house on the 
corner of Sixteenth Street, the architect 
Richardson built in 1884 for him and 
his even more famous friend. 
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“Qn great men, alive or dead.” One 
can hardly look into the Square without 
seeing them. The place is alive with 
memories. Pictures from the past flash up 
before one and dissolve into each other 
like the dissolving views of a cinemato- 
graph. Suddenly the trees and the 
monuments are gone; the stately houses, 
the carefully laid out streets disappear ; 
and there is nothing left but an open 
field, an uncared for common, extending 
almost to the doors of the President’s 
House. A squad of soldiers in the 
quaint uniforms made familiar to every 
school boy by our school histories march 
into the middle of the empty common 
and go through the military evolutions 
required by the manual of arms of that 
day. ‘This was the drill ground of the 
local militia in the early days of the 
Republic. 

But it was also the community center, 
the out-of-door gathering place for con- 
vocations of every kind. Could one 
have gazed into it from our present 


vantage point on the Fourth of July, 
1803, one would have been aware that 


something unusual was afoot. Booths 
and stalls decorated with the national 
colors had sprung up about the com- 
mon. Groups of country folk in holi- 
day attire were flocking to it carrying 
hampers covered with white cloths, 
from which presently were produced 
amazing quantities and varieties of 
food. A great community picnic was in 
progress. As the remnants of the feast 
were cleared away one would have 
noted that the crowd was being swelled 
by the accession of the city dwellers 
also; obvious preparations were afoot 
for the presentation of a formal pro- 
gram; one heard music; various speak- 
ers appeared and harangued the audi- 
ence. ‘Then as if in response to some 
pre-concerted signal, the crowd moved 
toward the President’s house where on 
the recently constructed wooden plat- 
form and steps at the north entrance to 
the White House, stood the President 
himself —Jefferson—speaking directly to 


his people; and his speech would have 
made us aware that we were assisting 
at the first great local celebration of an 
important national event, the consum- 
mation in Paris of the Louisiana pur- 
chase. 

From this same vantage point one 
might have seen Mistress Abigail Adams 
arrive in November, 1800, to take pos- 
session of the still unfinished and barn- 
like executive mansion and leave it at 
the close of her husband’s administra- 
tion very little advanced toward com- 
pletion. One might have seen Jeffer- 
son’s second administration pass leaving 
it still incomplete; and might have wit- 
nessed the advent of the charming and 
efficient Mistress Dolly Madison, under 
whose competent hands the great house 
began at last to assume a more finished 
appearance, with handsome furnishings 
more nearly befitting its dignity as the 
official residence of the First Citizen of 
the Republic. Thrilling with helpless 
indignation one might have seen also 
the invasion of the British in 1814 and 
the destruction of the work of Dolly 
Madison and her predecessors through 
the burning of the White House. 

One might have seen all this from 
our windows on LaFayette Square, only 
they were not there—neither the win- 
dows nor the Square; just the Presi- 
dent’s House with the open common 
before it on the north covering what is 
now LaFayette Square and much be- 
sides; and another stretch of open 
ground to the south extending to a 
muddy little stream bearing the vaunt- 
ing title of ‘Tiber Creek. Not until 
the capital city had recovered from the 
shock of the British invasion and 
President Monroe and his family had 
moved into the restored executive man- 
sion in 1818 were negotiations begun 
for the improvement of this long neg- 
lected public reservation. 

At that time, however, the city coffers 
were nearly empty, so the city fathers 
proposed to the owners of the abutting 
property that they should advance the 





three hundred dollars necessary to open 
the streets running north and south at 
the east and west of the President’s 
grounds and of Lafayette Square, with 
the understanding that the loan would 
be returned by the city in 1821. This 
proposal was accepted, and accordingly 
in 1818 the two carriage ways were 
opened and gravelled. 

The names for these popular car- 
riageways was a much mooted subject 
for many years. ‘The compiler of the 
little city directory of 1843 devoted 
more than a page to the subject. He 
deplored the fact that the beautiful 
thoroughfares had so long remained 
nameless and on his own initiative he 
inserted a name that evidently had some 
popular usage, “Executive Way.” In 

foot note he explained that the lovely 
thoroughfares had grown up and were 
approaching maturity unbaptized and 
nameless, a shameless state of affairs 
which had been brought to the atten- 


tion of the city fathers repeatedly but 


to no avail. Even the city mothers had 
been invoked to perform this duty and 
had met in council; but beyond en- 
dorsing the name—Executive Way for 
the northern carriage way and suggest- 
ing that when trees had been planted 
about the road at the south of the 
President’s Park the name Sylvan Way 
would be a proper cognomen for it, the 
city mothers had been as derelict as the 
city fathers. Hence the resourceful 
compiler had taken the bit in his teeth 
and by the insertion of Executive Way 
in the city directory had tried to name 
the thoroughfares himeslf. But even 
this drastic measure seems to have 
failed for in the next issue of the little 
directory which did not appear until 
1846, there was no mention of Execu- 
tive Way and the streets remained 
nameless until 1858 when the city coun- 
cil gave them the designations they 
still bear, Madison Place at the east and 
Jackson Place at the west of the square. 

It was 1826 before any attention was 
given to beautifying the square itself. 
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In that year the city had the ground 
levelled and a wooden fence erected 
about it. In November, 1834, the Na- 
tional Intelligencer records that “the 
grounds now called LaFayette Square 
have been well graded and planted with 
trees.” Little further embellishment 
was added after that date, however, 
until Clarke Mills’ Statue of Andrew 
Jackson was erected in 1853. A _ few 
years prior to that date a great impetus 
had been given to city beautification 
when the unexpected Smithson banquet 
had brought to Washington its first 
collection of curios for a_ national 
museum, accompanied by a large gift 
of money. With a part of this money 
the stately Norman structure which 
houses the Smithsonian Institution was 
erected in 1848 and has always been 
one of the most picturesque attractions 
of the mall. While this building was 
under way Congress engaged Andrew 
Jackson Downing, a noted landscape 
artist of the period to lay out the mall, 
the President’s Park and LaFayette 
Square. Mr. Downing died before the 
completion of his work but his designs 
were followed in the improvements 
which were made subsequently in all 
three of the public reservations. 

The statues which now _ adorn 
LaFayette Square have been added one 
by one after the lapse of considerable 
intervals of time. Clarke Mills’ eques- 
trian figure of Jackson in the center of 
the Square, made from the guns cap- 
tured by the victorious general at New 
Orleans, was the first bronze statue 
cast in this country. It was unveiled 
with much ceremony on the anniversary 
of the battle, January 8, 1853. After 
the unveiling the Square was laid out 
very much as it is now; but it was not 
until 1890 that Congress erected the 
bronze and marble LaFayette monu- 
ment, standing at the southeast corner 
of the grounds, as a memorial to the 
French hero and his brother officers 
who served in the American Revolution. 
The Rochambeau statue at the south- 





west corner was unveiled in 1892. The 
Kosciuszko monument, which stands at 
the northwest corner, was presented by 
the Polish-American societies of the 
United States; while the Baron von 
S:euben memorial, at the northeast cor- 
ner, was ordered by Congress. Both of 
the last named were unveiled during the 
year 1910. 

Charming as is lovely LaFayette 
Square itself, however, it is after all the 
memory of the distinguished people who 
have lived in the houses surrounding it 
that constitutes its chief charm. ‘There 
is not a building on the reservation 
that is not with the names 
of men who have helped to make the 
history of the nation. It is perhaps not 
without significance that the first build- 
ing to be erected on the Square after 
the Executive Mansion should have 
been, not a private residence, but a 
church. ‘The quaint, grey turreted St. 


associated 


John’s Episcopal church at 16th and H 
Sts., erected in 1815-16, was called for 
many years the 
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‘court” church, because 
all of ‘the chief executives from Madi- 
son to Lincoln had worshipped there 
with more or less regularity. 

It was not until 1819 that a private 
house was built on the Square. In that 
year Commodore Decatur caused to be 
built at the present northwest corner of 
Jackson Place and H. St., a handsome 
colonial residence designed by Latrobe, 
one of the original architects of the 
Capitol. It is the only house on the 
Square that time has not changed. 
The Decaturs were young, wealthy, and 
ambitious and had expected in their 
new home to set the social pace of the 
capital. Scarcely, however, had they 
pened their hospitable doors when the 
master of the house engaged in a fatal 
duel with a brother officer of the navy. 
The young widow leased the mansion to 
Baron de Neuville, the French Minister, 
and it thus became the first—although 
it has had a long line of successors— 
of the diplomatic homes on the Square. 


The Baron and Madame de Neuville 


were the society leaders of the little 
capital. They inaugurated the lon 

series of brilliant social events which 
have distinguished the Decatur house in 
almost every administration from that 
day to this. They were succeeded by 
the Russian envoy, Baron de Tuyll; who 
according to Dame Rumor, came to 
financial straits through his intimacy 
with the card table. For that or some 
other reason, when he returned to his 
native land in 1823 he sold his. family 
plate to Mistress Monroe for the Presi- 
dent’s House. It was a splendid ‘service 
of silver, many pieces of which are still 
among the oldest and most cherished of 
the White House plate. After Baron 
de ‘Tuyll left the Decatur house Sir 
Charles Richard Vaughn, the British 
minister, occupied it for the few months 
he was in charge of the British legation 
in 1825. Henry Clay was its next oc- 
cupant while he was Secretary ‘of. State 
under John Quincy Adams, and it was 
also the home of the two succeeding 
secretaries of state, Martin van Buren 
and Edward Livingston. Then for 
many years the house was occupied by 
various members of Congress. After 
a period during which it was leased by 
the goverment for offices, it came, in the 
sixties, into the possession of. General 
Edward F. Beale, whose family for two 
generations revived the social splendors 
of the mansion. 

Soon after the Decatur house was 
built Dr. Thomas Ewell began erecting 
the third residence on LaFayette 
Square. It stood a short distance south 
of the Decatur place and is now 22 
Jackson Place. In the Monroe admin- 
istration it was occupied by the secre- 
tary of the navy, Mr. Southard, and for 
four succeeding administrations it re- 
mained a cabinet home, becoming later 
a senatorial residence. In the late 
fifties it was pyrchased by Mr. Stock- 
ton, a purser in the navy, and became 
the scene of, the Stockton-Sickels’ trag- 
edy. It, has the distinction of being 
one of the three houses in Washing! 








ton other than the White House which 
have been the official residence of the 
chief executive, President Roosevelt 
having occupied it during the restora- 
tion of the White House in 1902. 

On the opposite side of LaFayette 
Square at the northeast corner, Mrs. 
Madison’s brother-in-law, Richard 
Cutts, built in 1820 an imposing resi- 
dence. It was there, after Mr. Madi- 
son’s death, and long years after the 
presidency, that Mrs. Madison came to 
spend her declining years and there she 
held undisputed court until she too 
passed on in 1849. During the civi! 
war this house became the headquarters 
of General McClellan. Several years 
ago it was purchased and enlarged for 
a club house by Washington’s most dis- 
tinguished scientific body, the Cosmos 
Club. 

Another of the distinguished _ resi- 
dences on the east side of the Square 
was built in the late twenties by Ben- 
jamin Ogle ‘Tayloe, a  commodious 
house just south of Mr. Cutts’ residence, 
where for forty years the ‘Tayloe’s dis- 
pensed a lavish hospitality. Later this 
house passed into the possession of the 
Camerons of Pennsylvania who, father 
and son, were not only members of the 
United States Senate but served also as 
secretaries of war, the elder under Lin- 
coln and the younger under Grant. 
During President McKinley’s adminis- 
tration the house was occupied for a 
time by Vice-President Hobart, and 
later by Mr. McKinley’s _ life-long 
friend, Mark Hanna. 

One of the most interesting houses 
historically on LaFayette Square stood 
a little south of the Tayloe mansion on 
the site now occupied by  Belasco’s 
theater—a house called for many years 
the house of tragedy. It was a hand- 
some residence, built by Commodore 
John Rodgers of the Board of Navy 
Commissioners in 1830, and, while the 
Rodgers family occupied it, was a 
rendezvous of wealth and fashion. Af- 
ter the commodore sold it, President 


Jackson’s attorney general, Roger B, 
Taney, resided there and was followed 
by Van Buren’s secretary of the navy, 
James K. Paulding. When it became 
a fashionable boarding place a little 
later, its ill fortune seemed to begin. 
During the civil war Secretary of State 
William H. Seward took up his resi- 
dence in the house and it was there, on 
the fateful April night of 1865 that the 
assassin made the attempt on his life 
and the life of his son. A few months 
afterward Mr. Seward’s only daughter 
died in one of the upper rooms of the 
mansion. General and Mrs. Belknap 
were its next occupants and both death 
and disgrace came to their lot while 
they lived there. The government next 
used the building for the Commissary 
Bureau of the War Department but in 
the eighties James G. Blaine purchased 
it for his Washington residence and it 
was there that he met his defeat for the 
presidency, there he lost both a son 
and a daughter, and in the same room 
in which Seward was shot Mr. Blaine, 
in 1893, passed over to the great major- 
ity. In the early years of the present 
century the house was razed and the 
theater built on its site. 

The houses on the north side of La- 
Fayette Square, those in the immediate 
neighborhood of the new club house, 
are fully as interesting as those at the 
east and west of the square. When 
Mrs. Madison was living in her home 
at the east of the square, Matthew St. 
Clair Clarke, the clerk of the house of 
representatives in the forties, was build- 


ing the stately brownstone residence 
which stands immediately east of 5t. 
John’s church. This house became 


later the home of Sir Henry Lytton 
Bulwer, the British minister in 1849-50, 
and it was in its shaded gardens that 
Bulwer’s son, “Owen Meredith,” who 
was then secretary of legation, wrote 
“Tyucile.” 

In the H Street block of which the 
new club house forms the center, there 
are only four houses. Two of them, 








the Hay and the Adams houses to the 
east, have already been mentioned. All 
of the rest of the block to the west of 
the Club House is occupied by the his- 
toric Corcoran mansion, which has re- 
cently passed into the possession of the 
National Chamber of Commerce and 
will soon be torn down to make way for 
an imposing five-story business and 
office building. 

The first house occupying this site 
was built sometime between 1821 and 
1829, probably about 1824, by Thomas 
Swann. It stood in a spacious garden, 
extending to K Street and filling half 
of the H Street block. In President 
Jackson’s administration it was occupied 
by Baron de Krudener, the Russian 
Minister. In 1844 the house passed into 
the possession of Daniel -Webster; but 
finding that the up-keep of the estab- 
lishment was beyond his purse, Web- 
ster sold it three years later to Moses 
H. Grinnell, who in turn sold it shortly 
afterward to Mr. W. W. Corcoran, the 
great philanthropist. Mr. Corcoran re- 
modelled the house, probably adding the 
wings to the east and west sides for the 
accommodation of his already extensive 
art collection. He curtailed his garden 
by selling the eastern part of it to his 
brother, Thomas Corcoran, who in the 
late forties or early fifties built the 
house which the Association of Colle- 
giate Alumnae has leased. 

The history of this house vies in 
interest with that of others on the his- 
toric square. In ownership it has 
passed through but few hands. Mr. 
Thomas Corcoran died at about the time 
of the completion of the house and his 
heirs sold it to Thomas Ritchie, who 
was the public printer during the Fill- 
more and Pierce administrations as 
well as the editor of the administration 
organ, The Union. At Mr. Ritchie’s 


death Mr. W. W. Corcoran again be- 
came the owner and his heirs sold it tc 
Mrs. John Hay, to whose son, Mr. 
Clarence Hay, it still belongs. 

The house has played an interesting 
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part in the social and political life of 
the capital. Mr. Ritchie was a cul- 
tured, scholarly gentleman and during 
his life his home was a center for liter- 
ary men and statesmen alike. After 
his death in 1854 the house was oc- 
cupied by the Elijah Wards. Mr. 
Ward was a wealthy member of Con- 
gress from New York and Mrs. Ward’s 
garden and dinner parties were among 
the most brilliant social functions of 
the period. 

It may well be that many of the 
plans for the secession of the South 
from the Union were worked out here; 
for John Slidell, senator from Louisi- 
ana from 1853 until his resignation as 
a secessionist lived here almost up to 
the time of his departure as Comissioner 
to Europe for the Confederacy, to be 
arrested en route together with his 
fellow commissioner, Mason, by Com- 
mander Wilkes of the Trent. 

After the departure of Slidell, during 
President Lincoln’s administration, his 
Secretary of the Navy, Gideon Wells. 
occupied the house and Mrs. Wells 
again made it famous for its hospitality. 
Senator John Potter Stockton of New 
Jersey followed the Wells family in the 
mansion and under the regime of his 
family it became one of the popular 


centers of society during President 
Grant’s administration. In the nineties 
the house was again a_ cabinet 


home and was occupied by two war 
secretaries, Mr. Lamont under President 
Cleveland, and Mr.Alger under Presi- 
dent McKinley. Mrs. Lamont trans- 
formed the old garden into a bower of 
loveliness and often served tea in the 
afternoons of the early summer beneath 
the branches of its overhanging trees. 
It is as a memorial to their mother— 
who was herself an Elmira College wo- 
man—and to the happy days she spent 
in this old mansion, that her daughters 
have generously provided for the fur- 
nishing of one of the principal rooms 
of the house. It is a part of the plan 
of the Association to restore the garden 





to the loveliness it possessed under the 
distinguished hostesses of other days 
and to make it again a center of charm- 
ing hospitality. 


A LETTER FROM THE CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE CLUB HOUSE 
MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


We print herewith a letter from the 
chairman of the club house membership 
committee, believing that the appeal it 
carries should reach a wider circle of 
readers than merely those to whom it 
has already been sent. 

“To Chairmen of College Groups: 

“After grievous delays the time has 
now come for the national club house 
of the A. C. A. in Washington. We 
have the house at 1607 H Street. The 


necessary alterations have been made 
and the furnishing is almost completed. 
It will be ready for use before the end 
of January. All college women must 
be reached and the significance of the 
club house put before them; all finan- 
cially able must be urged to join, others 
must help by giving wide publicity to 
the plan. 

“The enormous benefit to college 
women of a club of their own in the 
crowded city of Washington is obvious, 
but few know of the national work of 
the A. C. A. or of its plans for inter- 
nationalism among women’s universities 
which depend for their fulfillment upon 
this national center. 

“For thirty-five years since its incor- 
poration the A..C. A. has worked suc- 
cessfully for the raising of standards in 
American colleges for women. It has 
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opened and developed the field of op- 
portunity for women in the professions. 
It was the first organization to estab- 
lish fellowships exclusively for women. 

“During the war the success of these 
undertakings was attested by the recog- 
nition by federal bureaus, by senators, 
congressmen, and other government 
agencies, given to the A. C. A. as a 
body preeminently qualified to give ad- 
vice on questions affecting educational 
and industrial conditions for women 
and children. * * * 

“The A. C. A. Committee on Inter- 
national Relations is formulating plans 
for a federation of college women all 
over the world. From this will grow 
opportunities for our universities to 
place on their faculties the strongest 
women from abroad; it will open for- 
eign universities to our own able pro- 
fessors; graduate students can enter 
more easily those universities which 
most closely meet their needs but are 
distant. It will, above all, develop a 
spirit of fraternity which no accident 
of history can destroy. 

“As patriotic citizens even more than 
as college women we are called on to 
help establish this national club house; 
for it will give body to the ideals of 
nationalism and internationalism which 
are the peculiar duty of the A. C. A. 
in the immediate years. 

“The campaign is to be conducted 
primarily through college groups. It is 
hoped that presidents of alumnae asso- 
cations will be able to serve as chair- 
men for their colleges. If this is not 
possible for you, will you appoint as 
your personal representative your ablest 
available alumna and notify me. Each 
chairman should place on her committee 
secretaries of all college classes, or 
where this is inexpedient, a substitute 
from each class. Each secretary or 
substitute should develop her own meth- 
ods but should work for at least ten 
per cent of the membership of her class. 

“Branches will also work for mem- 
bers. ‘To enable college chairmen and 


secretaries to keep accurate records 
branch chairmen will send to college 
chairmen names of all the alumnae of 
that college taking out membership in 
the branch. 

“Fach college chairman should also 
place on her committee the president of 
the present senior class, who should see 
that all college publications keep up a 
steady blaze of publicity for the club 
house and its finance and membership 
campaigns. She should also - secure 
100% membership in her class in June. 

* * Ample material for publicity 
will be furnished. May I hear from 
you at once, * * * 

Very sincerely yours, 
Caro C. T. Martin. 


MEMBERSHIP, HOUSE, AND 


GUEST RULES 


At a meeting of the house committee 
held in Washington June 12, 1919, the 
following membership rules and prelim- 
inary house and guest rules were unani- 
mously adopted. ‘The committee mem- 
bers present were: Mrs. Morgan, chair- 
man; Mrs. Soper, Mrs. Kellerman, 
Mrs. Wing, Miss Deal. The rules were 
later submitted to and approved by Mrs. 
Swiggett and Miss Davis, members of 
the committee, and Mrs. Ward, now 
Mrs. Hill, member of the Club House 
Committee. 


Members of House Committee 


Mrs. Raymond B. Morgan, Vice-presi 
dent at large, Washington, chairman. 

Mrs. Glen L. Swiggett, Vice-president, 
South Atlantic Section, Washington. 

Miss Sibyl Baker, President Washington 
Branch. 


Mrs. Theodore L. 
Washington Branch. 

Mrs. Karl F. Kellerman, Washington. 

Mrs. David L. Wing, Washington. 

Miss Olive Davis, Washington. 

Mrs. William Guth, Baltimore. 


Cole, 


Councillor, 





Miss Elizabeth B. Kirkbride, Philadel- 
phia. 

Miss Valentine L. Chandor, New York. 

Mrs. Summer B. Pearmain, Boston. 


Membership Rules 
I 


Non-resident Members 

A. C. A. members residing more than 
twenty miles from Washington shall be 
eligible to non-resident membership in 
the Club. 

An associate member of a_ branch 
shall be allowed the privilege of mem- 
bership in the Club provided she pays 
the regular dues to the general asso- 
ciation. 


The dues for non-resident members 


shall be five dollars a year (in addition 
to regular association dues.) 


II 
Resident Members 


Members of the Washington Branch 
of the A. C. A. shall be eligible io 
resident membership in the Club. 

Associate members of the Washing- 
ton Branch shall be allowed the privi- 
lege of resident membership in_ the 
Club on the payment of the regular 
dues to the general association in addi- 
tion to their branch dues. 

The dues for resident members shall 
be ten dollars a year (in addition to 
regular association dues). 


Ill 


All members joining within the first 
fiscal year, ending June 1, 1920, shall 
receive the privilege of membership in 
the Club without payment of initiation 
fee. After that time an initiation fee 
may be required. 


House Rules 


I 


The club house shall be open for 
members daily. 


II 


sedrooms for transient use of mem- 
bers may be engaged in advance on ap- 
plication to the manager of the club 
house. Applicants for rooms shall state 
in writing dates of arrival and depar- 
ture. Forty-eight hours notice must be 
given to cancel the engagement of a 
room; if such notice be lacking the 
applicant shall bear any consequent loss 
to the club. 

Without permission from the house 
committee a member may not engage 
a room for more than two weeks at a 
time or engage more than one additional 
room for a guest or guests. 

No member or guest who requires an 
attendant shall be allowed to pass the 
night at the club house. 


Iil 


Members engaging rooms shall regis- 
ter on arrival. 


IV 


Rooms shall be assigned in order of 
application. 


V 


Members are responsible for any 
damage done to the club house either 
by themselves or by their guests. 

The club is not responsible for the 
safe keeping of any articles left at the 
club house. 

House residents must leave a cash de- 
posit in the office when they expect 
parcels on which payment is required 
to be delivered for them. 





VI name and address of each guest having 
first been entered with the name of the 
Both single and double rooms are accompanying member on the visitors’ 


available at reasonable rates. book. 
for Breakfast, luncheon, dinner and af- III 
ternoon tea will be served daily at 
moderate prices. Guests unaccompanied by a member 


Members are requested to give notice shall have the privileges of dining room 
if possible of intention to take luncheon and club rooms on presentation of a 


m- or dinner at the club and of the number written order from a member. The 
ap- of places to be reserved. order is retained when presented and is 
lub a voucher by which the member be- 
ate VII comes responsible for any indebtedness 
ar- incurred by a guest. 
be Fees to employees are positively For the present no restrictions will 
yg prohibited. Members should not repri- be made on the number of guests who 
the mand employees. All complaints of any may be so introduced by a member, ex- 
oss kind must be made in writing to the cept that this privilege may not be ex- 
house committee. tended to the same preson on more than 
use fourteen days or for a period aggre- 
age VIII gating more than fourteen days in six 
ta months. 
nal No children shall be allowed to pass IV 
the night at the club house except by 
an special arrangement with the house Any woman not eligible to member- 
the committee. ship in the Club may have the use of 
the club house on presentation of a 
IX written order trom a non-resident mem- 


ber. Such a guest shall register on 
No dogs shall be allowed in the club arrival her name and address, the name 


gis- house. of the member introducing her, and the 
dates of her arrival and departure. 
Guest Rules The same guest shall not have the 
privilege of staying at the club house 
I more than seven days in one year ex- 
ia s _ cept by special vote of the house com- 
No woman eligible to membership in mittee or on twenty-four hour periods 
the Club shall be introduced to the not engaged in advance. 
cub house (including the restaurant) Five guest cards for use in reserving 
by any member or members oftener rooms will be issued to each member 
than once in three months, or for a_ at the time of the opening of the house. 
any social meeting of the club oftener than Additional cards in limited number will 
ther once a year. She shall at no time’ be sent at the discretion of the house 
have the privilege of staying over night committee on application to the man- 
the J at the club house. ager. 
the V 
IT 
de- No advance reservations will be made 
pect _ Persons not eligible to membership jor guests at the time of conventions of 
ired in the club may be entertained at special interest to members or at other 


meals by a member at any time, the crowded periods. 
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VI 


In the assignment of rooms, prefer- 
ence after members shall be given to 
mothers, daughters, and sisters of mem- 
bers. 


VII 


Undergraduates, if properly chap- 
eroned, may be put up at the Club 
house whenever there are yacancies, but 


may not .make reservations more than 


twenty-four hours in advance except as 
specified in above. rules. 

House rules and guest rules may be 
relaxed during the summer. 

Nore: Attention is called to the fact 
that all rules during the formative 
period of the Club are subject to 
change. A ready reference record of 


all guests, recording date. and character 
of entertainment, length of stay, and 
members introducing them shall be kept 
with a view to formulating a general 
policy in regard to guests and guest 
privileges which will be satisfactory to 


club members and prevent abuses. 
THE 1920 COUNCIL MEETING 


the next 
have been 


and 
the 


The time 
mee‘ing of 


place for 
Council 


definitely determined. The meeting of 
the whole Council will be held in 
Cleveland on the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth of April, but some important 
committee meetings are scheduled for 
the seventh. Plans for a general re- 
organization of the Association, which 
are now being worked out by a number 
of committees representing various parts 
of the country, will be presented at a 
conference of the Council with repre- 
sentatives of the Southern Association 
of College Women and of a large 
number of independent college clubs. 
It is hoped that some plan of organiza- 
tion may be devised that will unite into 
an effective working whole all the ‘scat- 
tered college forces of the country. 
This will be the most important meet- 
ing that the Association has held in 
manny years and it is earnestly hoped 
that every branch and the general mem- 
bers in every section may be represented. 
Begin making your plans now. Will 
general members in the various sections 
who may find it possible to come. to 
Cleveland at that time please notify the 
executive secretary, in order that their 
names may be proposed to the general 
members as delegates: Information. in 
regard to headquaters, program, etc., 
will follow shortly. 





CONTRIBUTION BLANK 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE 
NATIONAL CLUB HOUSE 


I hereby promise to contribute on or before 
RIES Ae WA d Kenda vennaeea eee 
By Loan at 6% Interest....... 
Name (Last name first) 
Pees CUI COE INE 5a ou ace deans stetsaseesn 


SUNIN os Are S gs ath aay gle Be SE ernie Je tdi duve Sada aac Oo Ra Eo ee 


College 
Date 


Please make checks payable to the A. C. A. National Club House Fund and 
send to Mrs. A. Ross Hill, President’s House, Columbia, Mo. or to Mrs. Edward 
D. Pomeroy, 938 Glengyle Place, Chicago, Illinois. 


APPLICATION FOR CLUB MEMBERSHIP 


Association of Collegiate Alumnae National Club 


I hereby make application for non-resident membership for the year 1920. 


I am a member of the_ Branch 


or 
I am a general member of the Association. 


Signed 


Address 


This application accompanied by five dollars in payment of dues for the year Jan. 1, 1920, 
to Jan. 1, 1921, should be sent to Mrs. Edward D. Pomeroy, Treasurer, 938 Glengyle Place, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

(Make checks payable to the Association of Collegiate Alumnae.) 


Note: In the case of persons not already members of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
tlhe regular Association dues of two dollars in addition to Club dues must accompany this 
application. 


Al) members joining before June 1, 1920, shall receive the privilege of membership 
without initiation fee. After thav time an initiation fee may be required. 





